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ABSTBACT^ 

One of 52 theoretical papers on school crime and its 
relation to poverty, this chapter discusses the role of mass media in 
school crime. Media culture — the kncvledge, tecbbigues, and 
assumptions used by people wHo construct media messages — is shovn to 
contribute to -public definitions of^ and beliefs about the nature of 
"youth." It is suggested that young people also leari^ appropriate 
ways of being "youthful" from m^ss media, and that .th^se activities 
may be at odds with the perspective of. parents, school cfficials, and 
other adults. Gaps in existing knowledge about the relevance o.f mass 
media messages to youth culture are noted, along nith proaising 
research topic^. (Author) ' v 
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ABSTRACT 



The role of the mass media in school crime is 
discussed. Media culture — the knowledge, tech- 
niques, and assumptions used by people who construct 
media messages' -'- is shown to contribu-^ to public 
definitions of and belief s 'about the nature "youth.'' 
Xt is suggested that young people also learnl appropri- 
ate Ways of being "youthful" from mass media,' and that 
these activities may be at odds with the perspective 
of parents, school officials, and other adults. Gaps 
in exis'ting knowledge about the relevance of mass media 
messages to youth culture are noted, along with promising 
research topics. • ^ 
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Introduction 



Two, iti^or€ant facts of social life are *the* 
million? of children in elementary and secondary schooLs 
and thd size and power of the mass media. We should ' 
be surprised 'if there were no relationship between the 
two, although we may be confused by the comp'Iexities 
attending any effort to sort out the nature .of their 
int^action. But we should try systematically to 
investigate all facets of their, interplay, and we' 
should^ be c aureus about dismissing any relevant ' . 
phenomena. This essay states the case for further 
research into the effects of the mass 'media on .all' 
aspects of youth culture, ihcluding school cj^ime* -My 
^general thesis is th^ scho6l-rela!ted crime is but'one 
feature of youth culture, which, Tin turn, is partially 
shaped and -publicly defined by what J will call media " 
•culture — the assumptions, techniques, and knc^led^e 
involved in the production and "presen^fe^tion of mas^ ' * 
media messages* The remainder of ' this es9§Ly' will clarify 
the concepts of med^a cultiire and yotith culture and," [ 
will conclude with suggestions jfor rese^ch essential, to 
delineate the relevance of the ^mass mediar'-to s<5l\ool % ^ • 
crime* • • " • . , 



Media Culture 

The mass media pervade bur lives. Newspapers, 

radio, television, records, movies, and magazines 
* * ♦ * 

receive a lot of attention from people of all ages in 
our ^society. Few students of culture would deny the 
importance of mass media *as sources of entertainment, 
information, ind personal involvement, including so- 
called parasocial interaction (in which an audience 
member will talk with or respond in other ways to a 
media personality). This is. especially true of 'televislor 
the most widely used mass medium." The TV set has be- 
come a standard fixture in most homes.* According to a 
report published by the A.C. Nielsen Company in 1976, 
nearly 99 percent of all American homes have at least, 
one television -set and nearly 50 percent have tW9 or 
mor^. And watching television has become a household ' 
activity often more prevalent than "family conversation: 
surveys (Roper, 1971) indicate "that many television sets 
are turned on mor'e than six hours a day. This amount;. of 
television exposure for young people, combineci with the i 
countless hours. listening to radio programming ai^ re- 
-|ords-," ]jeads one to inquire about the content" of each 
mediuip; and" wonder aibout its effects'. 



Interest in the .nature of mass media prograjnming 

' content has led some researchers to posit the existence 

of a*j»edia culture, or the -khc^wledge, techniques, and ^ 

^ assiimptions involved in media pr^ramming. According 

to Philip Elliott (1972) / mass -media content reflects. 

the* actions of communicators that . . , * 

*<« • 

result in the creation of an image 
of social reality which .iiiclud§^ 
^ both cognitive arid evaluative ele- • 
r 'ments. The ^cognitive elements are 

' drawn from a limited range of sources 
'.f in society, processed through occu- 

pational and techholpgdteal 3:routines 
and pre^njbed to ad^ td a separate' • ; . . 
and self-supporting media -cuiture, 
it acquires 'em evaluative dimension 
^ ' . , throCtgh the elaboration of symbols 

and d'fefinitions within it, identifying ■ 
^ particular .social g/oups 'and their , . , 
' positions on particular social issues. 
(P-.145) • . ' . 

Stated differently, medii "reality" is packaged 'for a 
variety of practical purposes/ and is evaluated" by thp 
media industry with its own criteria. * We shall see how 
this media .culture directly promotes media, ntessages to , 
buy and watch (or read or'listen) ' and -indirectly projnotes 
d youth subculture, _ on the one hand, whJie givirtg un- 
realistic- images e>f young, people, as devious, wayward, 
.etc., to school of ficials and otiher ' adult S-,.^ on the other 
haijd. - - ' " 



Media Effects- 

, . • •, ~ ~ ,- ; , .,/ 

, The subject of . media effects is very complex. 
No efforts will be made here to cite all the*' research 
on mass^ media as a causal factor ^ violence.. and other '.^ 
crime (cf. Comstock, Rubinstein, & ^RIrray, 1972; Howitt 
& Cvnnberbatch, 1975).. While the findings on the "direct 
impact of various media -are inconclusive/ several studies 
do- indicate an indirect contribution of media messages, 
to ;;'iewer images, and definitions of Social situations • 
Npble (1975) found few cQnfeistent and strong relation- 
ships between media involvement and juvenile delinquency/ 
although his data did suggest that the impact of pro- . 
gramming.was mediated by one's prior experience* He 
found tfiat viewers may either identify with and/or 
recognize certain ^charactiers. , The former type of in- ' 
yolvement has the greater^ef f ect pn immediate action 
beyond ^the .viewing seating (especially in. the case of 
movies) , although both types can c^mt^ibute to images 
of Ideality. -In his dXscussiori of recognition, Ncj^Bfe , ' 
(1975) compares tKe role^f mass' media person^ities 



to tmat formerly occupied by ^ the extended family: 

. Thes6 cha^acte^s .serve as something 
akin to a screen coinjiunity with whom' • 
the viewer regularly talks and inter- 
acts. ^Viewers who feel they know 



these characters well may indeed 
compare new people they meet in 
- real life with such characters in 
order to predict how these new ' .> 
pepple' are likely later to behave..*'' 
I suggest that this regularly 
* appearing screen community' serves 
^ for many as an. extended kin* grouping 
whereby V the viewer comes inJ:o , contact 
Kith the^wider societpy beyond his. ^ i 

immediate f a^nily. (p. 64) 

To this extentf the media images inform young people,' 

but they are alfeo interpreted within an autobiographical 

Jcont.e:it ^f . Halloran, Brown, '& Chaney, 1970).. Noble 
(1975) summarizes : 



The influence of the media on deviancy 
^ • is therefore complex and not without 
its redeeming features, but never-* 
theless .television may aggravate 
. deviancy by defining the affluent 
life style enjoyed by television 
heroes as normal f9r real , life. • 
It is in this respect. . .that the 
media are more potent ,* since they 
seem to define "life-style" w^aich 
, ' denotes membership of >the larger ' 

society which television makes* ' 
^ ^ visible.... The encouragement of un- 

J^ealistic gonsiatoption patterns as 
normal, whether by advertising or 
by p2;ogrammes dLndirectly seeing a 
(\ ' ' way of life, would seem to be l^e 
1 ^ ^ • mast di3tur^ing aspect of the rl- 
♦ * ' , lationship between th^e media and 
> deviant behavior. (p. 175) 

V 

. It should be emphasized tha^t the .relation§hip between 



m^ia imagery and interpretations has also been- found ^ 
to vary by ^lass and racial ^background (Greenberg ' 
Gordoa/l972) . - * ^ ^ /- • 

StudS^ing the^ effects^ of the mass media* through • 

- * 

que^tionn'aires and laboratory experiments can provide 
useful information about the impact of such messages 
on. youthful behavior/ but we mu;3t also draw on methods 
and perspectives tl^t will help clarify how young people/ 
use and interpret media messages in their day-to-dav 
lives'. Assmore social scientistsC>ave realized i6ie 
inadequacy of expranatpry models based on categorical 
distinctions between "independent"" and "dependent" 
variables (cf; Johnson, 1975; Douglas, 1976)-, indreasing;. 
^attention has been tufneS: to examining the contribution 
of mass media messages to people's beliefs about their 
everyday lives (cf. Snow, 1974)/ Now the emj^hasis is on* 
cumulative effects of seeing^ repeated situations ,s problems 
styles, etc., on the way people interpret-and define real 
^Situation?. ^In seeking to clarify the relationships 
between the mass'me'dia and school crime, then,'^t\s 
important to delve into the- origin, impact, and future * 



>f' cultural definitions of youth, authority, deviance, 
.crime, -and the li]^. As^George Gerbner (1973) notes : * 



The most distinctive characteristics 
of large groups of people are acquired 



in the process ^of grow^n^^ up, 
^ learning, and living in one 

culture rather than, in another. 
Individuals rf^Oce their own se- 
lection of inatetialjs through which 
to cultivate personal images tastes , 
s views, and^ preferences , and they 
^eek. to influence those Available to 
and chosen 'by their children.^ But 
,they cannot: cultivate, that which is not 
available. 'They will rarely select 
what is scarcely 'available, seldom 
* ^ emphasizedV or infrequently presented. 

A culture cultivates not ''only patterns - . 
of conformity 'but also patterns of 
alienation or rebellion after its' 
6wn images. (p., 567) 

This approach to clarifying" school qrime as a feature 
youth culture \n general and media-inspireoi activity 
particular" leads to what Ger bner has termed "cultiyat 
analysis," the process that 

begins with the' insights of the 
study of ^ institutions and message 
systems they pipduce, and goes on 
to investigate fthe contirdLbutions ^ 
that these systems and theii: symbolic 
functions make to the ciilti;;'ation of 
'assumptions about life aftd the world..... 
' " Instittut'ional process^ 2Lnd 'message 
system analyses generate the fname- 

^ work of terms ^ and functions for - 
cultivation analysis. , .'.The dynamics 
of continuities, rather than only 
1 • of thalnge, need to be ^considered in 
the^' symbolic^ functions. Such 

.* e'xamination is necessarily • longitudinal 
ana comparative in its ^alysis^f the 
processes, and consequences of insti- 
tutionalized public accultxiratiori. 
V (pp.. 567-569) - 1 
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/ • This, interactional model is at od<^s with those 

which see people as deeefmined, or 'prepiogramiied,.' by 

one situation or another, (cf . Douglas & Johnson, 1977) 

Rather, individual cpnduct Is perceived as a process 

■I ' ' 

in which people interpret the situation they are in, 

• seek opportunity for meaningful involvement,' and, align 
their activibies to those' of ' others . ' Frpm this 
perspective, the culture of fers alternatives, and one . 
important resource to draw on in specific instances is 

■the group of images obtained' from jnass^media messages. 
Thus, social life is both free and constrained. As ' . 

♦ 

Stokes and Hewitt^ (197 6), put it: ' / ^ 



Those portions of normative 
^ culture^ that are relevant to tfre ' 
person's intentions or situation 
, are '"a^part of awareness, and con- 
, stitute one of several^ conditions 
within which conduct is formed, 
'(p. .847y . ' * ^ 

^ .-rGerbner and Gr.oss^ (197^) have provided pne of the- 
better studies* of how -the mass' media i mold people's ^ 
awareness of social facts and situations. ' These » 
researchers sought to clarify .the impact of heavy* 
viewing (more than four hours a day) on respondents' 
awareness ^of and l?elie'fs atout social ^probl'ems, 



\ 



occupational distribution in th*e United States, and. ^ 
other images oi reality \ijnplicitly presented in 

standard tel^vj.sipn pragraniining. In genial, they found 

' ' ■ ' ^ ' . ' - ^ 

that heavy viewers Were consistently more X-iJcely to . 

• * . , • • * ' / ^ 

overestimate the number b£ pcJlice officers in our society * 

and overestimate the threat of crime-related danger to '-1 

individuals. Heavy, view.ers wfere less^ trustworthy "'olE ^ ' 
* ^ • • • 

bther^'and far more fearful. Most ^ important, for the 
preset easay is ^thexr finding that respondents under " 

30^ears q£ a^ge — the first television generation — 

> * • ' ■ ■ * ^ 

are more likely »to accept media definitions of reality. ' * , 
\ 'Both this study of media effect\ and, several studies 
^of the actual production work of Aelevisioq newscasts 
(Ellioy||^972> Epstein, 1973; Altheide,- 1976) suggest ' 
that th^pessages of m^dia cultu^rfe^ay fee taken seriously 
by viewers^ 'It is not only thfe entertainment -messages 
and cop shows that influence iibw,*pe'ople see themselves 



*and others; newscTast^ also^hape pe^ke-'s perceptions 
of Issues and jJroblems (McCombs & Shaw, 2;972) ^ One' 
implication is that^he media cul'turedhay inf luenW the^ 
'cultural stock of kn^Xedge. If 'so, theri we must* "examine 
our knowledge of and belief s>^6ut youth,* crinie, -and^ 
deviancy in order to . (lTx<?^larify the dtigin^ of^u? ideag/'^"'^ 
on such* topic/s, e^peci^lly* the -role of the mass media . ^ ^ 
in OUT acquisition ot, "knowledge "'abpirt: ^achj' (2)^ attempt*^ 



to 'evaluate such infb^nnation, and, (3/ consider alternative 

» >- . « 

basic assumptions. * ' ' 

We will first ex^ine the •basic assumptions about^ 
youth, note their origin, and be particularly attentive 
•to the role of 'the mass media ^in shaping, them. This 
will be .followed by a-discussion of the symbolic ties, 
of youth" to Various aspects of school crime. 

' Youth Culture ^ 

' \VariQus reports iliave described the youth culture 
(cf. Coleman, 1963; Friedenberg., 1^65 Douglas , ISID; 
Spott & Lymaii, 1970; Berger, 1^71; Sebald, 1976)1 My 
puT'poses are somewhat different: rather than listing 
all the values, beliefs, etc., which characterize * 
"youth," I will ^eal with the notion of youth culture 
as presented by the mass media and note how it is 
sustained by adults who are former youth. "^My aim, then, 
is not to argufe, that '"there is f eally a youth .culture*, - ^ 
.but to suggest why we believe that youth is a natural 
stage of life, and to note how the mass media Have 
contributed to the immagl^of youth and -the cultur^il 
belief in it. , . • . ^ 

The most distinctive trait of youth culture is 
^" ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' 

^at .its membership is marked off by age--related statuses 



\ 



and activities. The terms youth / adolescents , arid 
teenagers are used interchangeably, although the more 
inclusive term yoUth is -used in some case^ to extend 
to around the 'age of 30. One reason 'for this change 
is that youth* is a* status associated with school and * 
oth^ ^'preparatory" activities for adult life. Since 
more people are attending colleges and universities, 
more peqple are "young." AsBerger (1971) notes in ki^ 
provocative essay, "Bow Long is a Generation?": 



The age at which one enters adolescence 
appears in general to be getting 
lower, whereas the age at which ona ■ 
becomes -a ' 'mafcure' aault appejars - in 
general to be 'getting higher; the 
period of adolescence is thus ex- 
panded. .. .This extension of 'yautl^- 
fulness* is^ rife in- American culture. 
Youth groups today usually include 
members in their middle 'and late 
thirties. 1 ..What I am' suggestin5 is ^ 
that the epctension of cultural 
definitions of 'youth* to a period 
covering at least tyfenty years and 
sometimes longer, pxtends the period 
in which 'yci^thful' (i*e:, irre- 
sponsible ) behavior is positively 
sanctioned. (p, 23) 




hA useful way to look at the situation of young people 
and grasp the impact of the mass media on th^ir lives * 
is to see them as "strangers, wHo [try] to be permanently 
accepted o^ at least tolerated by. the group" (Schutz, 



14 



1964, More specifically, youth ar^^ not 

treated as bona fide itvembers of society, but as 

potential members who will he rewarded with membership 

^ , » ' 

with the passage of ^time, cuid Vill become respected * 

members by keeping a clean record, that is, one free ^ 

o^ faults and failures in the eyes of adultfs, the true 

• natives/" .But youth are a special kind/ of strangers. 

They did not^- voluntarily visit the adult, world; it 

was foisted upon themt. And they did not ask to be 

treated as marginal people, or perhaps more correctj^y, 

as prospective people. But it happened. Their idefftity 

is not of their own choosing, at least not from 'the 

adult perspective, yet they are .expected to assume an . 

identity compatible with future roles th6y now know 

nothing about (cf. Bensman Vidich, 1971) • 

The successful passage into respected statuses 

requires that prevailing definitions of youth.be 

accepted. The institutions- which are charged with 

^otecting 'the social' order from those who are Relieved 

to be dmrnatura and inept do their work by instilling 

into these "strangers*^ the expectation that only time, 

work, and ritual will be rewarding (<if . Cicourel & 

Kitsuse, 1963). ^Afe Berger (1971^ emphasizes: 

' ^ ' - 86 - 



/There are good reasons v to helievB 
t|iat in the' by now provferbial 

* 'search fior identity,; inducing 
the process of se.^^h- is sociologically ' 
m<5re imparjban£ thaa anything one may 
happAi tj^f ^<J aiong the way. While 

. youn^&p^soni aj^e. discovering that 
' ' it isrliftpbrtaQt' to 'find themselves,' 
what tilj-ey Are Actually learning is 
that tffey are ^ immature until they do. 

\ ' ... ^ 

Of course/ individuals learn quickly who is in control 
and become Skilled at presenting ^£^tf^llly constructed 
selves in order to be permitted uninterrupted passage to 
•adulthood.. As Sco4tt and 'Lyman (1976)', note: 



Individuals in modern mass industrial- ^ 

societies- are likely^ to experience 

life as if it had some of the 

prpp^ties of a theatrical drama. 

(e- 22) , . ' • . T 



Self-presentation, including dress, speech, and inter- 
actional style count for a. lot in being accepted, but the 
specific content of, speech,^ dress, and style are obtained 
froi^the social environment. 

The Mass- M^la^and Youth Culture- 

Youth- culture is both a product and a target pf the 
mass media. The interaction of media culture, media 
message, and impact on the social irteanings of youth is 



not as yet clear, but informed speculation iis possible 
and necessary if these complex relationships are to be* 
furth^' investigated. - . ' 

•i 

The m%§s media did not invent the notion of youth 
as an' objecti^vely. distinct period of anyone^ s life, but 
it haS' specified and popularized some -aspects of it. As 
Peterson and Berger- (1972) note* about rock music: 

But roQk chanjed^-jfehe audience, as 
. well by gradually creating a self- 
conscious teen generation^ Remember 
that before 1955 there. was no music* 
which spoke cleanly to the interests 
a?id needs of teen-agers. Rock' changed 
that* It defined the correct be- 

• ^' havior o'f a "teen queen," outlined 

the "fast stud," and "bad-good" male. 
, ideal,' 'reveled in the joy and agonies 
of puppy love, noted the irrelevance 
of school rputihes as compared with * 
the reality of fast cars, surfing, and : 
^ the. exhiliratibn of danc^Jig. Through- 

^ out rock lyrics theref were pointed 

contrasts between the teen way of life 

and, the behavioral norms imposed by 

adults. (p. 296). ' ^ ' ' , . 

Most -important, the images and styles needed by youth 
and promoted by media culture are necessarily different 
from, if- not at odds with, adult life. Youth activities 
and* responsibilities are' different from those of 
respectable adults, but the media messages promote an'' 
identity which^ also s^erves as an. explanation df these* 



differences. 



The development of youth as an ide^' was' a 

by-prod^ct ,of media culture and the discovery that^ 

young people could consume. The.cdmmercialism of the 

mass media encouraged the development df new markets. . n 

Around 1950/v^oung people were targeted for youthful 
♦ 

impressions and imagery that would strike a responsive 
Chord. This was spawned by the style of newly recognized 
Black musicians, such as B.B. i^ing, Little Richard', %hd 
Joe Turner (cf. Gillett, 1972). Ironically, the life 
situations of ghetto cultxire were made respectable for 
middle-class .youth by Emphasizing emotions, absurdity,' ^ 
an4 futility.- - While such themes were undoubtedly good 
descriptions of the day-to-Kiay' consciousness and problems 
•of millions of Black Americans, they unwittingly came to 
promote similar- definitions .*among majority yoTAth. Thus, 
American youth .gradually* came to ^*,ake for granted many 
of the images presented as part of their own identity/ . 
and see themselves as a distinct group with their own 
problems and^^^^lutit>ns. Equally important is the role 
of the mass media in n\aintaining similar adult definitions 
The availability of new sounds ^or a new market not' only 
revitalized the record industry, but, more important, 
added a new dimensiorj to " radio programming that would 
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eventually lead to many stations "narrowcasting" for, 
a specific audience rather than broadcasting in order to 
reach all listeners. An important a^udience was the 
"youthful" listener. As Peterson and Berger (1972).. put 
it: . - • . 



Rather than a 'few networJ^s each 
chcinging the style of program over 
the course of the day to fit the 

' int^est of those family m'embers 
most likely to be listening , the 
ten to 25 stations in a marJcesfc now 
program' music ^ information, and 
advertisements for one particular 

* sort of listener, teen, black, 
country fan, housewife, etc.-, through- 
out thfe day. (p. 294) 



As the youth market became mote established as an 
entity in its own right, movies were made which, emphasized 
the newly defined, youthful pursuits involving hedonism, 
alienation and despair, and the need to search foi:^ a 
meaningful identity and refuse to accdpt arbitrary roles. 
The classic example 'is Rebel Without a Cause , starring 
James Dean. Similar themes would be repeated many times 
by othef actors in other movies (e,g., Elvis Presley in 
Jailhouse Rock ) . And in later? years the dress and identity 
of the characters would change, but the conflict of ' 
generations would be continued. Easy Rider , starring 
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Pet:er Fonda 2Lnd^' Dennis Hopper, is an example. 

Th^se movies anti many others were significant 

because th^y 'reinforced coram^nN;\ptions about youth" whil 

^ providing ah example of what alienation and Injustice 

looked*, like* Of- course, in the later pictm^s (e.g., 

Basy .Rider ) the forms of deviance chaxige. This is done 

in ,Qrder to fit in with the context of thfe times and\ 
* • ' * * 

'be relevant to all people curious abqut-^buth. Indeed, 

one of the outstanding^cind subtle points about such ' 

presentations is that one leaves the theatre with -an 

i 

impression that somehow the message as really about 

"society, ^ .not 'just a good* film. - , 

.Popular music ^and moviei were /formidable definers 

and teachers of youthful life -in their oWn right, but 

they becarae even more effective when combined. One 

^f the strokes of 'genius -among-media personnel was*' 

the realization that son5s could form the basis • for \ 

ciS^l^ing an entire 'film, and that thW audience would" * 

traii^fer the empathy, meanings, and emotion from one 

« 

■to the other* The earliest, and perhaps' most notable, 
success of , this kind of film was Blackboard Jungle , re- 
leased in 1956 and introduced by the then-popular song, 
"Rock' Around the Clock. " Mof e recently this has been 
done with the Beatles' songs kn the.iraovie Yellow 
Submari ne, * . i • . * 
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7 Earlier comments about the perspective of cultivation 

• analysis would. -suggest that some'of the examples of ^ 

.popular culture just noted haVe' inf luej:iced -how youth t 

conceive of themselves and how others see them?* ^ / 

think this is^ the case^^- and sugges't that radios; records,' 

and popular music appear-' to provide .'the, most influential 

mas?. mediated imagery > for -af firming the character of 

youth? I, . ■ ^i- 
^ . -1 ,^ ^ 4 , . ^ 

^ Theje are/three reasons for this: (1) The ^ag^esf, 

themes, and lyrics, along with the distinctive beat(s), 
are defined and understo'od ''by all listeners in .society 

.to be youthful, th'fe ""J^i^is^m^ \Pbr one thin/, the ' 

trauma of the search for identity is emphasizeci*, ""as are 
notions ^out alienation and hypocrisy (cf* Denisoff, 
1972)* And for another, the distinct packaging of the 
records and the common understanding tliat- some jradio " 
stations are "rockers'! symbolically ^ake them out of 



bounds for amyone uncommitted to the nuances of/living 
a young liffe* . Adults hoi^or the, sounds of. rock. as a 
territorial 'boundary, and if^ they disappro.v>e ' of a. youth- 
ful endeavor will often challenge the legitiiaacy of the 
selection amd" amplification of misic. As* the ;Eunda- 
mentalist parent of one youth often remarked, "Turn off 
that damned satamic musicJ" Young people are also 



pressured to hear yotithful -bounds , and to' tune in ari • \ 
- ' , improper station or 6uy, an iliegitimate record ini t-he 
* presence .of. friends* invites ridicul^^'U)' The s^ond , 

reason radios and records ar^ important to youth is" ' * 

> r 'that £hey are part, of most youthful activities. This - ^ 

• is especially tr.ue of involvements" in the "car culture.*^ 
^(3) Finally, popular music , ^d the radios 'or r.ecords • 
that deliver it, defxi^ tie 'taken--for-gratited- meanings 
{ of group membership amon§ the young. Anyone* engaging • 

xn anticipatory socialization from, say, grammar' School 
to junior^igh school }6aows* that music is iiappftarit,^^' 
f./ and that acquiring knowledge Of certiiin artists^^dances, 

and the like is a way of convincing (^$)Aeself' and t^ne^s' 
" friends that ,one has changed. ' . * 

♦ Television also plays an* imporitant tole in^ youth ' 
identity and as a source of inforanation ^r potential 
^ ways ^ of acting in various situatiions. * At the ^treme, 
television can give ideas or teac^ roUtinds- for a 



particular act, including a^mur4^/ f irebomblng, , or thei t ^ 
<Davison, 1974). However, such cases are likely to be 
rare sinc^ such imitiation wiir only occiar. if an- individual 
is' already predisposed to a certain. act, and is^consciously 
looking for a Vay to accomplish ijt. - - ' 

Detailed studies of tfelevision^-crontent:Jji regard to 
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images, thenres, etc., hive alread^^ been done (cf. - 
Comstock et al. , 1972; Gerbner, Gross ^ .& Melody, 1973)... 
of these materials can be used f^r answering some of , • . 
the. other questions that follow... ' € 

^ Further studies must be undertaken to document hdV 
television pr^rammers conceive of the -youth situation 
^ and how it -is presented. For example, 'jLs youth perceived 
as .a time that is necessarily traumatic, fun-loving, 
or v^hat? Also, is the approp'ri^te-Sipiario -for' youthful 
activities large urb^ centers, ghetOs^, or the subopbs? 
Answering such questions opens the door for investigating 
h*ow certain styles, argots, and group involvement^such 
as gang activities) may flow across" theSociety. Good 
case studies of .such phenomena, are desperately needed 
to understand hpw the process pf constructjn^an image » 
of y^uth is actually accomplished! • This is crucial _ 
because people who work in media progfapniiig^ten 
-aiae_soT^_e£^_jjiformati^^ othqr mass media 

(cf. Elliott', 197.2; Altheide , ^976) . .This "media incest- 
tends to promote <3ertain images thlt have already "Been 
presented, and thus make them seem "r'eally true," when ±n 
fact they ma:^be only true of one s'egment of youth in one. 
part of the country. A* good/ex|4ple of "svjgh media myopia'* 
odcurred. in the^ late 1960s when cas produced 'b. documentary 
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of life in a "conservative,'* middle-class " conlmunity 
ia^ the Midwesjt entitled "Sixteen i/ Webster Groves." 
The newsworkers Were sxirpriseci that these ^^j^Duth' differed 
from the young people they were familiar with, and 
wondered, wrhy. Indeed, the CBS Wew had such difficulty 
grasping the state, of mind these young people typif.ied 
that t^eir documentary tended to distort what really'' 
occurred. Th'e resulting reaction from people all across 
the country prompted a documentary of the aftermath of 
the report entitled "Webster Groves Re^isi^ed. " The' 
important point for the present discdssion is that these*' 
^media people had jj^elied on media matej^^als instead of ^ 
.firsthand involvement* with * young people throughout the 
society. Thus, they were surplrised that Webst^ Grpves 
different. * ^ , < 

We' also need to know what role television plays 
.in the day-to-day lives of young people — especially 
how youth is presented and how yOung viewers^sty in- 
terpret programming (cf. Blumler & Katz, 1974). This 
can best be 'determined through experimental study designs 
that have been^alidated through direct field experienc6^. 
Such studies are\iow practically nonexistent, although 
one report about 'the effect of the' miSS^on adult 
criminals ^s 'noteworthy. According to this account 

^ ■■ ■ ' 
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(Ward, 1977) undercover agents conviiiced -a group of 
, people* involved in the illegal sale o^. weapons that 
they were actually mafioso who wanted to make a large 
purchase.: The agents used images derived from the ' 
""ovle The Godfathe3f aad such television, programs ks- 
"Baretta" and "Koj ak"!" in "^^i^es exiting th^selves. 
According to one participant, the scenes worked because ) 
"they were already in the [brains of] the criminals," 
who had seen the same mejj^ia presentations. There is 
no reason why perceptive teachers a^|jfcl 1-evels of the 
school system could not dp studies in order to document . 
how their youthful^ ch^ges incorporate media imagery into 
^eir' lives. 

Social scientists know little ^out how -television 

may be-seen as a political 'tool by youth gro^pJ. The , ^ 

C 

effect , of , say, ^eing. interviewed by a loQal station or 
a fietwdrk'^shouj.d not be, overlooked. This is particularly 
importai>t if, as^^occurred on ,a recenf»NBC documentary c|p 
violence, gang membej^ are penrfitted to boast of their 
crimes on- the air. Do such yo^h^ even care about 
^publicity, and are others likely to do whatever is 
necessary to obtain Rational recognition? -We simply 
do not know this. . 
^^.^^^inally, we need^ to investigate how television and 

. " -y ■ • • ■ 



. other~me(iia presentations depict youth to adults.'^ Hhi,s 
-is particularly true giv^n'the magnitude of crime and - * 
violenqe programming that involves-4'outh. Do, parents-, 
- police, school officials, and other adults see their'. ' 
^youthful charges , as similar' to or different from the 
characters' presented, on television? And what about' 
newspaper ^po-rts and television newscasts? Are"some< 
spectacul-ar crimes ^regarded aS typipal, and do they , " 

any®&y influeiicje how .police' of fiqials "a^d perhaps- • - 
degislatots ^ the "delinquency groblem"? (ct^ Altheide, 
1976). Studies of. how individu^, paaes -are treated in 
*the mass media, under s^d by the^eadlngj^yiewing -public, 
and. defined by other young people 3fce^e'ssentia-l (c'f. 
•s^AltJieide ^ Gi^lmpfe, , 1972) . The available studies vindicate 
that media r^JoirtS' aSSut "crime,"' ."delinquency^ and the 
-likQ can l^ecome self-ful^lling prophecies community 
^awareness and police, activity 'intensify and a^pl:fty the " 
situation fCoheij^ «>un5«, T.9;73)'. This is -tloe general 
procJ'ess by which '"crime waves" ar^ constructed. ^ , 

-Focusing on the process by wj^iich one or 'two individual 
cases -come-to be regarded <as "typical" also directs research 

■ " . ; . ' • • . • >- \ » • 

attention to teachers an^ other officials likely- to J 

'have an -import an't/ rale in defining a given situation 

■ . \ I" ■ ' ^ ■ ' ' ~ ^ ■ 

as a "screw- up, X!>ccident," "incident, " "prank,", or 

9 ^ ^ 



"criaev" . What assumptions do teachers make about social 
lif^ in general, an^ how their stude,nts fit into it in 
particular instances? Do they, for example, Approach 
today's youth through their past youth? I think this 
is very important 'in light of the changing forms of 
youjh ejiltxire and attendant sources of 3;ule violation. 
^ brugsjare one ' example. With the exception of some 
younger teSch^s who may share scjme of the values of 
th-eir students, 'many teachers seem to have a difficult 
• tim^e under stand\ing -drug u^e among Junior . high and high 
/cho^ 'students; X In their day,:they drank, and, that was 
about all; they, ^fever took drugs. The differences 
between adu|.t..ahd youth; definitions of normal deviance 
' are .crucial. , * - \ / - 

Finally, while the uncertainty and search for » ^ 

meanin/^e^imed td characterize the- .youth experience 

^e^^romot^ by the mass media, the mass medial also. 

maintain the reali'ty of this image even^ after people pass 

^iiito aSulthcSod*. The'inas^ media* may prevent adults^.from 

s^^iiig much of their juvenile anguish and^ related 

arbitrary lifestyle by^ providing nostalgia, pleasant 

but very- unrea^Listic reconstructions of their early yekrs 
» * ^ «' • *. ^ 

/.This efaables adults , to- maintain a belief in the more 

pleasant side of their immature years," while^ generally 



acknowledging how "silly we were." The^ now-popular 
program "Happy Days" is a pr;Ljne example of the purpose 
of television programming, its .relevance to media 
culture, and the unrealistic way the "happy fifties" 
are presented. The hero of the program "The Fonz" 
is a stylish deviant who hobnobs with the decent but 
"hairbrained" children of • the more affluent middle 
class. Fonz is accepted by the families of his re- ' 
spectable peers, and is generally^ regarded as "really 
a good boy" who has som^ occasional problems. Not 
*only IS this a highly unrealistic picture of the kind 
of person represented by the Fonz-?- "greasers , "j^-"hoods , " 
"thugs>" "bums^" and other terms were 'used during that • 
time-^-but it overlooks the basic fact that respectable 
people did Apt want their sons and daughters even 
associating with his kind, and wo^ld almost never sanction 
his presence in their homes^ ' " ^ 

Another^ effect, of nostalgia prograimning- could be . 
to. support adult Jyeliefs that they were fundamentally 
different from tijie new generation^ say^ in regard to , 
"fun,"- "getting into trouble," and an arrays of deviant 
activities (e.g., "booze" and not "dope"). What is 
usually missing is a complete recollebtion df the^ total 

context of meaning in which the remembered activities 

. ■ ' - 7 

took place. Without. such a cogent relativistic perspective 
^ - 99 - 
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the present may be seen^as bu*t an extension of the 
past, but of lower quality. Thus, the parent^ or school 
official may think society has moved ahead and he/shfe 
has improved, but the younger people have degenerated, 
as attested by their' "drugs," ^trouble," and "criminal"' - 
activities. 

/ % 

Mfedia Culture, Youth- Culture, and School Criide . 

1 have empha^ized^^that the mSss media interact with 
other aspects of culture in promoting youth as a reaffi 
category.. Together, the mass media anH nostalgic 
regleCtion-s of former youth — adults'— may unwittingly 
promote deviant activities among youth/ including acts 
troublesome to school personnel. ^ 

' Television programaing is particjalarly likely to 
emphasize youth as a time of irresponsibility, searching]? 
and fun. As Matza (1964) notes, adults value the bravado 
and independencerof "hell raising," '"being a .bad ass," 
and the'like, as long as this is confined to one time of 
your lifjg;— youth. It is not uncommon to hear adults re- 
call their "hood" days among their friends;* one even 
gets the impression that ev^y "normal" adroit* is expected 
by his peers to have done at least one disreputable deed. 
' The cultural assumption that youth -are incapable of 



fulfilling "really important" roles can also promote 
deviance. .For- one thing, the' ideal' of striving to 
search for a legitimate adult identity may be -simply 
ignored in favor of exploits equally Enticing, and more 
. fun such 'as vandalism or violence or drug use. 
Involvements in ajich activities are also group mediated 
and therefore relevant to emerging identities. Within 
the pluralistic world o£ youth, 'many things are 

« 

appropriate, especially when status and. "rep" are 
defined vis-a-vis oner's friends or authorities. In 
the latter dase, to be against authority and to 
recognize' its arbitrariness' in limiting opportunities ^d 
fun, is tb appraise the giti^tion realistically, although 
that may ndt be sanctipned by the officials in • question .' 

A further effect is, to make authority seem more 
arbitrary and widen the foristructed crap between adults 
and their ^routhful charges. Ultimately^ this can make 
crime ^and other deviance more legitimate among youth, 
with greater conseqjjences for their guest to outlive 
their inferior^ status and inherit new responsibilities 
within the world of occupations and responsibility. . If 
adults foster definitions of troublemakers' as "mere 
crii^inals," and then seek fep enforce their will through 
criminal charges, new cultural content will 'be created 
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and youth will become more of a problem. ♦/'-t 

• It*must be emphasized that the mass -media do- not 
always directly .determine actions; rather, repeated 
themes and images can" play a large part in defining ' 
social reality and provide meaningful explanations of 
a variety 9f situations. Moreover, their impact is 
likely to be greatest* on persons exposed to such messages^ 
^ at an early age/ Since younger persons have a smaller 
) stock of knowledge, they are more likely to incorporate * 
new media presentations as relevant information about 
the sQcial world. And, because young people are being 
exposed to media^ -images' at ever -earlier ages, they will 
be heavily influenced by such presentations. /It is 
not surprising that "adolescence" appears at an earlier 
. age today than,' say, a decade ago. Stated differently^, 
young people today can ^obtain a sense '^of what it is 
like to be 16 years old when they are 10. ^ Not ' ^ ^ . 
surprisingly, many do not wait ^til they are 16 £c act' 
16. The upshot is that the. proHTems . of - youth will appear 
earlier, la^t longer, and are likely^to. take newer forms. 

f ' Conclusion 

t 

Many of the points contained 'in 1th,is essay ' are 
conjectural. No effort has been made to rehash, th^ claim' 
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that mass media messages are solely responsible for 
youth <^ulture and pre^a^ose ^s^^ people to commit 
deviant ac€s, I believe \bat^is_tiie wrong approach. „ 
Instead, I have suggested that youth is a social 

I . 

construction that has been reified by adults and by 
each generation of young people. The mass media con-- 
tribute to this process* by updating 'symbo],ic meanings 
.and potential foothp^lds in the ^c limb toward the 
elusive maturity of adult status. This is done by 
•treating youth both a product, and. a target of media 
culture. School-related crimes are but one manifestation 
of this process and therefore demand further investigation, 
t wbuld fiirther suggest that efforts to analyze the 
problemjiy. imputing certain psychological\ualities to 
some rule violators will b^ less fruitful thkn careful 
a^halysiS of media images of youth, of hpw youxjg people^ 
use the mass media, and, most important, of how mass- 
mediated information contributes to changing lifestyles,, 
argots, and ^adult-a^tl^fity perceptions, involved in mile 
violations and other cJi^ian^ activities. Good case * 
studies, for example/ of the process by which new rules 
come int^J>€ing -in specific schools', how they are enforced, 
how students perceive ^em, and what, the consequences ^e ' 
fpr' studeint-authority interaction, labeliifg of violators, 
and future ihxle infr^ictions must -be carried out. - Only 
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in this way will the meanii^gful contexts of youth 
be understood cind capable of resolution. 



/ 
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